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THE EARLY USES OF MEDIUM AEVUM, 
MOYEN AGE, MIDDLE AGES 


Or oLD expressions like “the middle ages” and “le moyen âge” there 
remains only the form. Their original meaning is no longer appropriate, 
for we cannot view the medieval period as an enormous, intermediate 
gap, abruptly severing Modern Times from Antiquity. In former cen- 
turies, indeed, classical and humanistic innovators thought that they 
had suddenly cleared such an abyss, thick with the “fogs” and “swamps” 
of “dark ages”; “middle times” very aptly expressed their outlook 
on the past. 

But the powerful sense of revival and rediscovery came early; in 
France, it appeared definitely in the sixteenth century, and manifested 
itself much earlier in Italy, where Petrarch felt it. How far back, then, 
can we trace its characteristic vocabulary? 

A preliminary glance at the early uses of the word “Renaissance” 
can give us a hint as to what may be expected. To be sure, scholars 
have shown that even ancient and medieval writers had visions of re- 
generation, in divers forms;' but we need not go so far afield, for, 
after serving various purposes, the traditional image definitely took on 
the historical aspect which it still retains, and which has made of 
it an inseparable complement of “moyen âge”: this interesting phase 
of the development is what concerns us directly. 

Very naturally, the starting point is in Italy, where Vasari, in his 
Vitte de’ più eccellenti pittori, scultori, ed architettori (1550), wrote 
the history of Italian art “della rinascita di queste arti sino al secolo che 
noi vivamo,” from Giotto’s and Cimabue’s period to his own.° “Rinas- 
cita,” the first noun form to appear, singled out one trend in the general 
movement; it had been preceded by several forms of the Latin and Ital- 
ian verbs, “renasci” and “rinascere,” but these too had restricted mean- 
ings, such as religious reformation or resurrection, renovation of the 


1. Cf. Karl Borinski, “Die Weltwiedergeburtsidee in den neueren Zeiten,” Sitzungsberichte 
der Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften (Philosophisch-philologische und historische 
Klasse), München, 1919, pp. 34-119; Konrad Burdach, Reformation, Renaissance, Human- 
ismus, Berlin-Leipzig, 1926 (1st ed. 1918), pp. 1-84; Percy Ernst Schramm, Kaiser, Rom 
und Rehovatio, Berlin-Leipzig, 1929. 

2. K. Burdach, of. cit., p. 4. 
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state, revival of empire.’ It was from these fragmentary beginnings that 
the more comprehensive, modern word was derived. 

In French, the verb also seems to have preceded the noun: Amyot, 
dedicating Les Vies des hommes illustres (1559) to Henri II, recalls 
how “ce grand Roy François vostre feu pere avoit heureusement fondé 
et commencé de faire renaistre et florir en ce noble Royaume les bonnes 
lettres.”* M. Plattard, who does not mention the Latin and Italian 
verbs, has noted, however, that a number of other terms, both Latin and 
French, referred to the renewal of the humanities as a restitution or 
return from exile; observing that none of them, “renaistre” least of all, 
prevailed in the sixteenth century, he adds that Amyot’s infinitive did 
not produce a substantive with the same meaning before the Diction- 
naire de Trévoux (1704): “Renaissance des beaux-arts.” But we need 
not wait so long, for Littré found “la renaissance des lettres humaines 
dans ce royaume” in Bouhours’ Remarques (1675); and to that we 
may add a passage written forty-five years earlier by Gabriel Naudé: 
... deduisant l'estat de la barbarie qui commença soubs Theodoric Roy des Gots, je 
viendray de siècle en siècle jusques à celuy de nostre Louis XI. auquel je pretends 


monstrer qu’il faut establir Ja renaissance et restablissement des lettres, non seule- 
ment en cette Université [Paris?], mais aussi par toute l'Europe." 


Here, then, is a neat outline of history, with the “renaissance” cutting 
off the reign of Barbarity. Naudé did not call the latter a “middle” 
era, but others had learned to do so long before 1630—indeed, before 
the discovery of America, that familiar terminus of the middle ages! 
Various expressions had been put in circulation during the sixteenth 
century and several were introduced later, by contemporaries of Shake- 
speare and Moliére. 

Although this terminology has not attracted as much attention as 
Renaissance," part of it has already been traced to the literature of 
that time.’ The Latin texts particularly have yielded numerous items, in- 
teresting for their early date. Media tempestas, found once in 1469," 


3. K. Borinski, op. cit., pp. 34 ff. 

4. Ibid., p. 8o. 

S. “‘Restitution des bonnes lettres’ et ‘Renaissance, " in Mélanges offerts par ses amis 
et ses élèvès à M. Gustave Lanson, Paris, 1922, pp. 128-131. 

6. Addition à l'histoire de Louis XI, Paris, 1630, p. 138. 

7. Valuable contributions have been made by Prof. Paul Lehmann, "Vom Mittelalter 
und von der lateinischen philologie des Mittelalters," Quellen und Untersuchungen. zur 
lateinischen Philologie des Mittelalters, München, 1914, §. Band, 1. Heft, and by Prof. 
George S. Gordon, Medium Acvum and the Middle Age, Tract no. XIX in a series pub- 
lished by the Society for Pure English, Clarendon Press, London, 1925. 

8. It occurs in a description of Cardinal Cusa worth citing at greater length: “Vir 
ipse, quod rarum est in germanis, supra opinionem eloquens et latinus; historias idem 
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was soon followed by media aetas (1518) and media antiquitas (1519), 
media tempora (1531) and medium tempus (1534), medium aevum 
(1604), intermedia tempora (1620), medium seculum and media secula 
(1625), inter media aetas (1639). After their first appearance, most of 
these terms were used again—some with considerable frequency, after 
1600; in the latter half of the seventeenth century, media aetas and 
medium aevum began to predominate.” 

The list published in Professor Gordon’s tract constitutes a very 
handy and detailed summary of all these findings; as it stands, however, 
it is not entirely accurate. One passage, for example, is wrongly attrib- 
uted to Vossius. It is true that to a certain extent the error was brought 
about by Du Cange, who, after citing a few lines from the grammarian’s 
De Vitiis Sermonis (1645), adds the following words within the same 
quotation marks: 


_.. Saepe accidit, ut qui in probis Auctoribus scioli sibi videntur, incipiant rursus esse 
discipuli in iis quae mediae aetatis appellamus." 


But in the margin, this is marked ^5. Hier. [St. Jerome] Praefat. in 
Daniel.” ; in reality, it is merely Du Cange’s paraphrase of a sentence 
found in the Church Father's Praefatio: *qui mihi videbar inter He- 
braeos, coepi rursus esse discipulus Chaldaicus”;! its purpose is to 
enlarge on the passage drawn from De Vitiis Sermonis. Professor Gor- 
don, who apparently did not examine this work, was misled by Du 
Cange's punctuation and assigned this media aetas to Vossius; obvi- 
ously, it must be transferred to the French savant, and the date shifted 
from 1645 to 1678.? 

In addition to the citations compiled thus far, several more can be 
pointed out, and some in texts already investigated. Our list will help to 
show how frequently the Latin terms were used, even in their early 
stages: 


omnis non priscas modo, sed medie tempestatis, tum veteres, tum recentiores; usque ad 
nostra tempora retinebat,” in a letter of Giovanni Andrea printed at the head of the 
Rome edition of Apuleius. 

9. The authors and editors who made use of these various forms were, besides Giovanni 
Andrea: Joachim von Watt (Vadianus), Beatus Rhenanus, Joannes Herwagen, Joannes 
Oporinus, Hadrianus Junius, Marcus Welser, Henricus Canisius, Melchior Goldast, Joseph 
J. Scaliger, Friedrich Taubmann, Jacques Sirmond, F. Bacon, Sir Henry Spelman, Charles 
Spelman, Gerhard J. Vossius, Rausin, Gisbert Voet (Voetius), Stephanus J. Stephanius, 
Georg Horn, Christoph Keller (Cellarius), Charles Du Cange. 

10. In Du Cange’s Preface to his Glossary, sect. LXVI. 

11. S. Hieronymi Stridonensis Opera Omnia, Frankfurti, 1684, III, 19. 

12. It must also be noted that the expression “densas Antiquitatis mediae Lenebras,” 
appearing in the Dedication of the Glossarium Archaiologicum, 1664, should not be attrib- 
uted to Sir Henry Spelman, the author of that work. The Dedication is signed by Charles 
Spelman, his grandson; moreover, it is dated 1663, and Sir Henry died in 1641. 
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1469—Giovanni Andrea, in the letter already cited (note 8), speaks of Plato, “quem 
prisci omnes, quem veteres, quem medie tempestatis homines, quem nostre 
etatis maximi, quem greci, quem barbari, quem christiani, omnes eruditissimi, 
oraculi vice colunt.” This is to be seen a few lines beyond the passage mentioned 
by Professors Lehmann and Gordon. 


Before 1551—Joachim von Watt, in De collegiis monasteriisque Germaniae veteribus, 
published in Melchior Goldast’s Alamannicarum Rerum: “Sed jam ad exempla 
donationum et chartarum mediae antiquitatis veniendum”;” "Neque ignorant 
vel mediae aetatis temporum periti”;* “Constanter autem produnt mediae aetatis 
Chronica nostratia circiter excessum Imperatoris Hainrici Tertii."" In the Prae- 
fatio to In Farraginem Antiquitatum de Collegüs et Monasteriis Germaniae 
Veteribus: "mediae illi antiquitati, tot incommodis obrutae et destitutae."" 


1590 (1586?)—William Camden, in Britannia, sive Florentissimorum Regnorum, 
Angliae, Scotiae, Hiberniae, p. 68: "non falso cecinerit ille medi temporis 
Poéta"; p. 123: "Extant etiam versus, in nescio quo medii temporis poëta, de 
Cambala cruore effuso inundante." These expressions could probably be found 
in the first edition of Britannia, which appeared in 1586. 


1610—John Selden, in Jani Anglorum Facies Altera, "Ad Lectorem," sth page: “qui 
sunt aevi medii"; p. 49: “Minime aliud aevo hoc medio aestimet quis patibulum 
a furca." 


1623--Valerius Andreas, in Bibliotheca belgica, p. 373: "Henricus Canisius . . . 
Historiam medii aevi omnem in numerato habebat"; concerning the same, p. 
374: "ad historiam mediae aetatis illustrandam"; this is a reproduction of 
Canisius’ expression on the title page of his Antiquae Lectiones. In the second 
edition of the Bibl. belgica (1643), only the second citation appears again. 


1626—Sir Henry Spelman, in Archaeologicus, in modum glosarii, p. 299: “Qui duo 
[modi musici] mediae aetatis Musicis ignoti”; p. 352: “Authoribus medii tem- 
poris”; p. 364, a strange passage, concerning the words “Hostis, Hostium”: 
"Saepe in Conciliis, LL. antiqq. et mediastinis Authorib.”; "mediastinus" ap- 
parently means “medieval,” but this is a strange meaning for the old adjective; 
perhaps it is used for its derogatory implication. 


Before 1641—Sir Henry Spelman, again, in /cenia, p. 136: “sed Normanni postea 
[Hidam] Carucatam appellarunt, Scriptores medii seculi Coloniam, et Romani 
olim Villam Rusticam.”" 


1628—Franciscus Sweertius, in Athenae Belgicae, p. 324: “ad Historiam mediae 
actatis illustrandam,” again a reproduction of Canisius’ expression. 


1649—Joannes de Laet, in a Latin translation of Wotton’s work, Elementa Archi- 


tectura, Pref., p. 1: “(quas calamitates tumultus medii aevi conturbarant).” 

EE I ke es nino alinea inte 

13. III, 36 (Francofurti ed., 1730). 

14. Ibid., p. 64. 

15. Ibid., p. 72. 

16. Ibid., p. 4. 

17. Icenia was published, from manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, in the English 
Works of Sir Henry Spelman Kt., London, 1727, 2nd Part. It remained undated, 
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1661—Philippe Labbe, in the Thesaurus epitaphiorum veterum ac recentium selec- 
torum, at the end (pages unnumbered) : “Index copiosissimus poetarum Grae- 
corum ac Latinorum, aliorumque scriptorum veteris mediae ac recentioris 
aetatis." The same is to be found in the table of contents at the beginning of 
the work. 


1678—Charles Du Cange, in his Glossarium ad Scriptores Mediae et Infimae Latini- 
tatis, title page: "complures aevi medii Ritus et Mores"; Index seu Nomen- 
clator Scriptorum Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis (I,lxxvii of the Glossarium) : 
"mediae aetatis latinos scriptores"; Praefatio to the Glossarium, sect. XXIII: 
"aetatis mediae Scriptoribus"; sect. XXXVIII: “apud Latinos aevi medii 
Scriptores"; sect. LVI: "veterum ac aevi medii auctorum lectionem"; sect. 
LXII: "hanc esse complurium mediae aetatis Scriptorum scribendi rationem"; 
sect. LXVI: "medii et infimi aevi Scriptores," and the passage attributed by 
Prof. Gordon to Vossius; sect. LXXVII: "Scriptoribus mediae aetatis"; sect. 
LXXXII: "Huc accedit, quod «mediae etiam aetatis mores, ritusque persaepe 
enucleantur.”” 


1683—Joh. Jacobus Hoffmann, in Lexici universalis historico-geographico-chrono- 
logico-poetico-philologici Continuatio, I, title page: “. . . historiam .. . in omni 
Aetate, Sexu, Conditione, Aevo, recentiori, medio, veteri . . ."; Preface: “omnis 
aevi, citerioris, medii, veteris.” 


1685—"[ei] qui in mediae et infimae aetatis Historia satis nondum versati sunt,” 
quoted by Adrien Baillet” from the Catalogue of de Lamoignon's library. 


Numerous and varied, these Latin citations become especially signifi- 
cant when compared with lists of similar terms in two modern languages. 
The English expression, for example, coming much later than “media 
tempestas," seems to be limited to the seventeenth century. Professor 
Gordon has recorded six uses of it, distributed over a period of one 
hundred and twenty-six years; the first is in Thomas James! Treatise of 
the Corruptions of Scripture, Councils, and Fathers (1611): “auncient, 
middle-aged, or moderne writers" ;*° then comes the noun “middle age,” 
in 1621, 1624, 1649, 1710-1714 (“middle ages"), 1727. The citations 
that follow will show some earlier examples, a greater number of forms, 
and a far greater frequency: 
1605—William Camden, in Remaines of a Greater Work, Concerning Britaine, the 
Inhabitants thereof, their Languages, Names, Surnames, Empreses, Wise 
Speeches, Poësies, and Epitaphes, chap. 1: “I will bring you in some poets, to 
speake in this behalfe for mee and will beginne with olde Alfred of Beverlie, 
who made this for Britaine in generall, which you must not reade with a 


18. Profesors Lehmann and Gordon, of course, refer to these terms in Du Cange's 
work, but give no specific references. 

19. Jugemens des Scavans, Paris, 1685, Vol. II, at the end of “Critiques Historiques" 
(Pages unnumbered). 

20. “Advertisement to the Christian Reader,” 83. 
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censorious eye; for it is, as the rest I will cite, of the middle age”; chap. II: 
“and first this Latine Rythme of the middle time” in praise of the English Na- 
tion”; chap. on Poems: “I will onely give you a taste of some poets of middle 
age, which was so overcast with darke clouds, . . . that every little sparke of 
liberall Learning seemed wonderfull.” 


1610—William Camden or Philémon Holland, in Britain (an English translation of 
Camden’s Latin work already cited), p. 131: “a Poet of the middle time, sung 
not untunably in this manner”; p. 194: “an unknowen Poet living in the middle 
time.” Holland’s translation was revised by Camden, so that it is hard to say 
which one of the two wrote in this term. 


1611—Thomas James, in the Advertisement to A Treatise of the Corruptions of 
Scripture, Councils and Fathers already cited, p. xxxv (J. E. Cox ed., 1843): 
“I thought good to adjcin unto these some few texts corrupted of later and 
middle-aged writers.” 


1612—John Speed, in The Kingdome of Ireland, p. 138: “But from these ancient 
and barbarous maners [sic], let us come to the conditions of their [Irishmen's] 
middle time." 


1614—John Selden, in the rst edition of Titles of Honor, Pref.: “Stories... of the 
Midle and Ancient times,”” and “the Midle times, when Ignorance rode in 
Triumph”; I, 21: “as ... they have been in middle times often titled"; I, 52: 
“mongst Writers of middle times"; I, 99: "the middle Grecians" (an expression 
rarely used) and I, 100: “(saith Theophanes a Chronologer of middle times 
in Greece)”; I, 112: “another of them in the middle times”; II, 243: “a very 
ancient Writer, of the midle times”; II, 354: “the Grecians of Midle times.” 


1618—John Selden, in The Historie of Tithes, p. iii: “in the midle times," p. 211: 
“in those midle times"; p. 44: “Those kinds of Acts and Legends of Popes and 
others, are indeed usually stufft with falshoods, as being bred in the midle ages" 
among idle Monks." 


1631—John Selden, in the 2nd edition of Titles of Honor, I, 104: the two expres- 
sions found in the rst edition (pp. 99, 100); I, 109: "Autors of the middle 
time"; I. 135: “the midle ages of Christianitie,” “in the examples of those 
midle times," “in the middle times as also in the more ancient"; I, 164: “an- 
other and an ancient (though of the midle times)”; II, 380: “Praetorium and 
Palatium being especially in the midle times, meerly Synonymies”; II, 863: 
“in the Latine of the middle times.” 


1639—Sir Henry Spelman, in The Original, Growth, Propagation and Condition 


21. 1605 is then the first known date for both middle age and middle time. The latter 
will be found again in the seventeenth century.—There are 1614, 1623, 1629, 1636, 1637, 
1657 editions of this work; I have scen those of 1636, 1637, 1557, where the same citations 
are to be found. 

22. The Kingdome of Ireland, although the 4th book of a larger work, The Theater 
of the Empire of Great Britaine, London, 1611, is marked 1612 on the title page. 

23. The first known use of the plural form in English. 

24. The first known use of the modern form. 

25. These citations will be found also in a 1672 edition. 
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of Feuds and Tenures by Knight-Service in England" chap. x: “All the 
foresaid words being of the middle-age-dialect, not appropriated to the feodal 
Language.” 


1659—Peter Heylyn, in Examen Historicum, pp. 9-10: “first we finde it in the 
monuments of the elder times. . . . And secondly for the middle times we have 
the like story”; p. 11: “the middle and darker times.” 


1662—Thomas Fuller, in The History of the Worthies of England, p. 44: “. . . the 
shrievalty in ancient times was honos sine onere, in the middle times honos cum 
onere, and in our days little better than onus sine honore.” This is repeated in 
the Anglorum Speculum of 1684 (p. 16), an abridged edition of the Worthies 
of England. 


1682—Redman Westcott, in an English translation of Selden’s Latin work already 
quoted, The Reverse or Back-face of English Janus, “The Author’s Preface to 
the Reader,” 3rd page: “unless it be from them of the middle age, many times 
sufficiently barbarous”; pp. 37-8: “in this middle age.” 


1695—Edmund Gibson, in an English translation of Camden’s work already quoted, 
Britannia, col. cxxvi: “so that the middle-age Poet is probably right”; col. 11: 
“There are also extant some verses of a middle-age poet about Camel’s running 
with blood.” 


1727 (1723)—Edmund Gibson, in The Life of Sir Henry Spelman Kt.: “as many 
of the middle-age Historians as he could meet with.’ 


As for the French expressions, Professor Gordon cites one seven- 
teenth-century example, drawn from the first edition of the Diction- 
naire de l'Académie (1694): 


On appelle, Autheur du moyen âge, Les Autheurs qui ont écrit depuis la deca- 
dence de l'Empire Romain jusques vers le dixiesme siecle, ou environ. 


In later editions: “jusque vers la fin du dixième siècle, ou environ." But 
“moyen âge,” sufficiently current in 1694 to be listed in the Dictionary, 
had appeared long before that time: 


1657—Charles Du Cange, in the Preface to the 2nd part of his Histoire de l'Empire 
de Constantinople sous les Empereurs François, 6th page: “Et comme il est 
malaisé de travailler à l'Histoire du Moyen-temps™ sans ce secours"; in the 
Preface to the rst part, last page: "divers passages des Ecrivains François et 
Latins du moyen áge"; in his Observations sur l'Histoire de Geoffroy de Ville- 
Hardouin, p. 289: “Guillaume de Tyr, Albert d'Aix, Jacques de Vitry, et autres 


Escrivains du moyen temps"; p. 292; "dans les Autheurs Grecs et Latins du 


26. In The English Works of Sir Henry Spelman Kt., London, 1727. The author of 
the Preface says this work is marked 1639 on the manuscript in the Bodleian Library, 
which squares with the internal evidence. 

27. At the end of the work cited above, note 26. The latter, however, was first published 
in 1723, and is known to have contained this same Life of Spelman. 

28. The French expression, then, has also more than one form, and both appear in 


1657. 
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moyen âge”; p. 302: “chez les Grecs du moyen âge”; p. 310: “dans les Autheurs 
Latins et François du moyen âge”; in his Glossaire for L'Histoire de l'Empire 
de Constantinople (pp. 354-370): three times “Escrivains Latins du moyen 
áge," twice "Autheurs Latins du moyen âge,” three times “Autheurs du moyen 
âge,” once “Poétes Francois du moyen temps.” 


1668—Du Cange, in his Dissertations ou Réflexions sur l'Histoire de Saint Louys;? 
p. 1: “quelques auteurs grecs du moyen temps"; p. 16: “Un poëte du moyen 
temps"; p. 53: "les histoires du moyen temps"; p. 66: "les auteurs du moyen 
temps”; p. 71, the same; p. 122: “les auteurs latins du moyen temps." In his 
Observations sur l'Histoire de Saint Louys," pp. 346, 355, 359: “les auteurs 
latins du moyen temps"; p. 349: "qui semble étre tiré des jurisconsultes du 
moyen temps”; p. 357: "Les Grecs du moyen temps”; pp. 350, 356: "les auteurs 
du moyen temps." 


1678—Journal des Sçavans, 15 août, p. 335: “la difficulté d'entendre et d'expliquer 
les Auteurs du moyen temps"; p. 339: "quoyque les Auteurs du moyen temps 
n'ayent pas écrit purement"; le 5 sept., p. 376: “les Auteurs des moyens- 
temps." 


1685—Adrien Baillet, in his Jugemens des Sçavans, Vol. III, $414: “la connaissance 
des Auteurs de moyen aage," et de la basse Latinité”; $449: “Auteurs qui ont 
vécu pour la pluspart dans le moyen âge”; 8575: “les Auteurs de moyen äge”; 
8577: "la connaissance des siècles du moyen âge”; 8690: “les Auteurs Grecs 
du moyen et du bas áge"; Vol. IV, $612: "Il y en a même qui sentent le moyen 
áge" (talking about notes to inscriptions). 


1690—Antoine Furetière, in his Dictionnaire Universel, Vol. YI: “On dit... qu'un 
auteur est du moyen áge, pour dire qu'il n'est ni ancien, ni nouveau." 


1719—Jacob le Long, in his Bibliothèque historique de la France (posthumous 
work—le Long died in 1709), headings of divisions in chapter I: 
“Article I—Geographie ancienne des Gaules, et celle du moien âge. 
I. Geographie ancienne. 
2. Geographie du moïen âge de la France." 
These indications will be found also in the table of contents. 


1727—In the 1727 edition of Furetiére's Dict. Universel, Vol. III: “On appelle 
Auteurs du moyen áge, les Auteurs qui ne sont ni anciens ni nouveaux; qui ont 
écrit depuis la decadence de l'Empire Romain, jusques vers la fin du dixiéme 
siècle ou environ”—a definition which assimilates that of the Academy. 


1657, then, is the earliest date we can show for the French term; this 
is already surprisingly early if we recall that Bloch’s Dictionnaire éty- 


29. The following citations are taken from the Dissertations as published in the Glos- 
sarium ad Scriptores mediae at infimae Latinitatis, Paris, 1850, Vol. VII, as no first edition 
of the Dissertations is available. 

30. The following citations are taken from Extraits des Observations, published in the 
Glossarium. The references will be to the 1850 edition, Vol. VII. 

31. Note the plural form. Prof. Gordon, on the basis of his data, believed this was 
peculiar to the English and Latin terms. 

32. Note the absence of the article in this form. 
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mologique does not trace it further back than the late eighteenth cen- 
tury;°° but so much is clear: “moyen âge,” and “middle age” as well, 
lag far behind their Latin prototypes. The latter have almost one 
hundred and fifty years to themselves. During this period, they are 
to be found chiefly in the works of humanist-scholars and only once in 
the writings of an historian—a capital fact, which clearly reveals the 
source of our terminology. 

Besides the threefold question of origin, frequency and dates, which 
can be answered by simple enumeration, there is the more intricate 
problem of meaning. How many of our terms coincided with modern 
usage? How much agreement may we expect to find among the various 
forms listed together? As scholars of varying points of view began to 
adopt the new words in the seventeenth century, a certain variety of 
interpretations, at so early a time, can hardly be surprising. The con- 
stant, in all these expressions, was an adjective which could be applied to 
any one of several “intermediary” periods; the many nouns attached to 
it could add nothing in the way of precision.?* 

In certain cases the author himself indicates the span of his “mid- 
dle age.” Others, alluding to many writers, works, sovereigns and insti- 
tutions, indirectly reveal what period they had in mind. Some, it is 
true, yield only one reference, or give no clues whatever; but fortu- 
nately, the more informative passages abound. 

Thus far, resorting to off-hand generalizations, investigators have 
neglected these valuable indications. Although equipped with an amaz- 
ingly small number of facts, Godefroid Kurth, in Qw’est-ce que le moyen 
îge?, evolved a comprehensive theory whereby it would appear that 
all expressions centering about “medium aevum” were derived from 
an erroneous philological concept, unfortunately adopted by the his- 
torians. Prof. Lehmann” then attempted to refute this theory by re- 


33. It may very well be that earlier examples exist, for Du Cange used “moyen âge” 
and “moyen temps” very often, as though these expressions were not new. We have 
searched, but in vain, through a wide range of likely sources. 

34. It would be interesting to know what other languages might reveal. Professor Lehmann 
pointed out in passing a German expression used by Joachim von Watt (who also used 
"media aetas" and “media antiquitas"): “frankischen chroniken mitler jaren,” “mittel- 
järigen chroniksschreibern” (“Von dem mönchsstand,” I, 69, 101, in Deutsche historische 
Schriften, Götzinger edition, 1875). To this we may add a work by Christian Juncker, 
Anleitung zu der Geographie der mitlern Zeiten, Jena, 1712. Nothing else has been 
found between these two dates, so that our Latin forms predominate in the sixteenth 
century. 

35. Cf. Du Cange, Spelman, Selden, Camden, Goldast, Andreas, von Watt, who readily 
interchanged them. 

36. Op. cit., passim. 
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versing it; historians, he said, had used these terms in a general his- 
torical sense before philologists had thought of a restricted meaning; 
he gives, however, only one example, Canisius, who indeed, in 1601, was 
thinking of "historiam mediae aetatis." It was mainly Vossius, and Du 
Cange at times, who later viewed the centuries in terms of linguistical 
development—pure Latin in Antiquity, Latin already corrupted in the 
“media aetas" (from the fourth or fifth century to Charlemagne), and 
Latin at its worst in the “infima aetas." But Prof. Lehmann, rightly so, 
associates Marcus Welser with Vossius and Du Cange?'—and his cita- 
tion is dated 1600. To add to our confusion, Welser is as much an his- 
torian as a philologist! Be that as it may, the historians would seem 
to have preceded the philologists, although Prof. Lehmann himself 
makes a supposition which appears very plausible: “media aetas" and 
other Latin expressions came into use especially after the writings of 
Rhenanus and von Watt, who were known to those who followed them, 
and who thus must have transmitted the term. Rhenanus, however, was 
primarily a humanist, and von Watt, a Swiss savant, scarcely a special- 
ized historian. 

Prof. Gordon, though possessing more facts than his predecessors, 
continues and complicates this theory. Not only are there historical 
and philological uses of the term, but also a third use, that of Latin 
purists, who named the Republican age “prima aetas," the Imperial 
times “media aetas" and the period after Claudian "postrema" or 
"infima aetas." Why, we may ask, should this be condemned by Prot. 
Gordon? At a time when general usage had not yet determined the 
meaning of “media aetas," it was natural enough for a group of spe- 
cialists to adapt this symbol to a concept of their own. 

But it is Du Cange, a philologist and not a purist, who suffers mostly 
at the hands of Prof. Gordon. In his work, confusion holds its sway. 
He took a perfectly good expression and spoiled it, philologically. At 
times—Prof. Lehmann also grants this—he used "scriptores medii aevi" 
to encompass all of the middle ages. Unfortunately, he also wrote “scrip- 
tores medii et infimi aevi" for exactly the same period, with “medium 
aevum" then reduced, as a subdivision of the historical “medium 
acvum," to the earlier middle ages—namely, the span of “media Latini- 
tas"; what is worse, it is claimed that he wrote "medii aevi" and 


37. Prof. Gordon, here, will make a distinction based on the word "antiquitas" (media, 
propre infima antiquitas), observing that Welser is considering only the past and is not 
dividing time into ancient, middle and modern periods. But this would involve ''media" 
in another confusion. 

38. Op. cit., pp. 16-22. 
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"medii et infimi aevi" in consecutive sentences. On the other hand— 
that is still worse—whenever he wrote "infimi aevi" alone, he meant by 
it again the whole span of the middle ages, but when the phrase came 
together with "medii," it was also shrunk by a half, to mean the /atter 
part of the medieval period. In fact, so chaotic was this terminology 
that even "inferius aevum," which at first represented the middle ages 
as a whole, shrank as "infimum aevum" did, by association. All this 
disturbed, it would seem, the comprehensiveness of the historians’ 
term. Although Welser, J. J. Scaliger? and Vossius were, before Du 
Cange guilty of this—in the sense that the purists were guilty—the 
French savant was especially dangerous because of his prestige. 

Who then was right? Vaguely, and without examples, the historians 
and antiquaries; but very clearly, the English. It will be interesting, 
later, to examine this claim. But what have we in French? Apparently, 
a deplorable confusion from the outset, and that owing partly to Du 
Cange's Latin terms. The first use of “moyen âge” known to Prof. Gor- 
don is in the definition given by the Academy—a period extending from 
the fall of the Roman Empire to the tenth century. Why, he asks, the 
tenth century? Because the French must have seen, in Du Cange's Pref- 
ace to his Glossarium, the title of section xxix, which speaks of 
corrupted Latin in Carolingian times; as the author does not indicate 
definitely where the break between “media” and “infima Latinitas" oc- 
curred, this, says the English scholar, is what was seized upon—with a 
slight manipulation of dates. And where the “media Latinitas" ends, 
there the “moyen âge” must end. Aside from the fact that this is a 
mere assumption, Professor Gordon overlooks section xxx, where a 
revival of learning is justly accredited to Charlemagne: certainly, this 
could not be the beginning of an “infimum” or lowest “aevum.” We 
may add that the first edition of the Glossarium had no section head- 
ings; the title which is supposed to have had so much importance was 
inserted in subsequent editions.“ 

A more plausible explanation of the Academy’s term lies in the fact 
that the tenth century “was regarded as pre-eminently the ‘Dark’ cen- 
tury ... and as the close of a millennium. . . .”*? The savants probably 
knew that those of the tenth century had looked forward to the year 
1000 with apprehension. 


39. Scaligerana, The Hague, 1666, under entry Cujacius. 

40. G. S. Gordon, op. cit., pp. 16-17. (Cf. also p. 16, note 1; p. 17, note 1.) 

41. It should also be noted that the Academy’s Dictionary gave a clear definition of 
“moyenne Latinité,” which extended “depuis environ le temps de Severe jusque vers la 
decadence de l’Empire.” 

42. G. S. Gordon, op. cit., p. 21. 
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Explain it as one may, the definition is not “correct.” How slow 
and traditional are the French! We must wait until 1798 before the 
Academy declares the Renaissance to be the upper limit of the middle 
ages: “History had asserted itself and put philology in its place."** 
But this is not all; the French term has another weakness. It does 
not appear “independently,” “in its own right”;** it is used only in 
phrases like “auteurs du moyen âge.” Not until 1835 does the Academy's 
Dictionary say "l'histoire du moyen áge"; and very significantly, the 
earliest example of such freedom is in this title: Histoire littéraire du 
moyen âge, Paris, 1785, which, be it noted, is a translation from an 
English work by James Harris! “Auteurs du moyen âge” is not accept- 
able because some have used "scriptores medii aevi" in Latin, and the 
French expression looks like an imitation of it. Why it is more original 
to say “the history of the middle ages" when there are Latin authori- 
ties for “historia mediae aetatis" is a question that Prof. Gordon 
does not raise. To conclude, he affirms: 

It seems highly possible that our long and unbroken tradition of an historical 
“Middle Age" may have helped the French language to widen the meaning of its 
term and to disencumber it of philological associations." 


That “author of the middle ages" should have been used so fre- 
quently—in all the three languages—is not astonishing; it is readily 
perceived that any one citing references could say, quite naturally: 
“as may be seen in this or that author of the middle ages,” without 
needing a Latin model. In historical or philological criticism, this 
would seem to be a very useful phrase: how else explain its frequency 
in Latin, which had no model? But Prof. Gordon's aversion for it is so 
strong that it leads him to reject even von Watt's German expressions; 
he calls them *premature,"** and, because they refer to “chronicles,” 
labels them “an accident of translation” from the Latin!‘ Why not 
scorn, then, the earliest English term known to Prof. Gordon, the 
“middle-aged . . . writers” of Thomas James? And did not Camden use 
medium tempus before middle time? 


Let us see what can really be found in the French expressions; and 
since Du Cange is first in line, let us clarify his stand by looking more 
closely at both his French and Latin. The first obvious fact is that, 


a It‘ l'l‘'LRL‘l‘l’LiELlllu.;*‘ 
43, Ibid., p. 20. 
44. Ibid. 
45. Ibid., p. 22. 
46. Ibid., p. 24. 
47. Ibid., p. 23. Prof. Gordon does not indicate the Latin models. 
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far from anteceding “moyen âge” and influencing it nefariously, Du 
Cange’s “medium aevum” is long preceded by his own French term. 
How does he use it? Most of the time, to be sure, he says “poétes,” 
“auteurs” or “écrivains du moyen âge” or “du moyen temps”; but 
here, at the very outset, we also meet: “Histoire du Moyen-temps.” In 
1668: “jurisconsultes du moyen temps,” “les Grecs du moyen âge” 
or “du moyen temps.” Never, besides, does he write “du moyen et du 
bas age.” Is there any chance that nevertheless “moyen âge” means the 
earlier philological middle age? In his Observations sur l'Histoire de 
Ville-Hardouin (p. 289), Du Cange writes: “Guillaume de Tyr [1130?- 
1190? ], Albert d'Aix [1060-1120], Jacques de Vitry [11240], et autres 
Escrivains du moyen temps,” citing, then, authors of the eleventh, 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries—a period that would belong to the 
alleged philological “infima aetas”; similarly (p. 292), listed after 
“les Autheurs Grecs et Latins du moyen âge,” we find Cedrenus and 
the Chronicon Alexandrinum (eleventh century); better still (p. 302), 
the following have noticed a certain word among “les Grecs du moyen 
âge”: Tudebodus (twelfth century), J. de Vitry, G. de Tyr, Sanutus 
(probably Marino Sanudo il Vecchio—1post 1334), Pope Alexander 
IV (1254-1261), Codinus (end of fifteenth century). In the Glossaire 
for L'Histoire de l'Empire de Constantinople, these “escrivains Latins 
du moyen âge” (pp. 355, 369), philologically, would have to be sepa- 
rated into the two groups of “media” and “infima aetas”: S. Maximus 
(580-662), Anastase Bibliothécaire (1886), Arnolfus (eleventh cen- 
tury), Acta (Gesta) Innocenti III (c. 1208), J. de Vitry. And so Du 
Cange goes on, including among the writers and works of the middle 
ages: Modestus (275 A.D.), Vegetius (fourth-fifth century), the Chroni- 
con Fontanellense,? Fulcher de Chartres (1059-c. 1130), Hariulfus 
(ante 1075-1143), Metellus (1160), Tzetzes (twelfth century), Jean de 
Meung, Philippes Mouskes, Oliverius Scholasticus, Rolandin, “Jean 
de Genes, ou de Juana"— Joannes Januensis, Matthew Paris, a title of 
the duke Eudes de Bourgogne (all of the thirteenth century), the 
Chronique de Flandres,? the Concilium Senonense A. 1346.9? 

The French term, in its earliest uses known to us, is free, then, 
from what Prof. Gordon calls a confusion. And this in Du Cange! 
An analysis of his Latin term becomes the more interesting. 


48. Begun in the ninth century, and continued to 1053. 

49. 'The one known to Du Cange under this title was probably that running from 702 
to 1384, continued to 1435, and published by Denis Sauvage, Lyon, 1561-1562. 

50. Du Cange also cites a Concil. I Salisburg., but there is more than one similarly des- 
ignated, with dates differing widely. 
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Let us grant that very frequently he repeats "scriptores medii aevi." 
This is obvious. Yet, no one has pointed out that on the very title page 
of the Glossarium ad Scriptores Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis there 
appears an expression far removed from “authors” and philology: Du 
Cange announces as an enrichment of his Glossary “Complures aevi 
medii Ritus et Mores.” In the Preface (section Lxxx11), he elaborates 
on these "mediae aetatis mores ritusque." The history of language in 
itself was not his only preoccupation; he set as one of his important 
tasks to analyze the customs and institutions listed in the Glossary. 
'This side of the Du Cange who wrote learned historical Observations 
and Dissertations is apparently forgotten. 

His attitude is clearly summarized in a pasage of the Index seu 
Nomenclator Scriptorum Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis" which has been 
overlooked: 

Nominatos enim fere duntaxat inveniet [lector], neque omnes tamen, etsi ple- 
rosque, mediae aetatis latinos scriptores, adjunctis annorum quibus vixere charac- 
terismis, sumptoque initio a collabente Latinitate, quod circa Antoninorum AA. 
tempora accidisse constat, ad medium usque quintum decimum saeculum, quo studio- 
sorum opera rursum Latini eloquii splendor effloruit. 


Here, to be sure, lies a strongly philological understructure; but a good 
deal of historical research is based on it. 

As for the many uses of “medium aevum" and “media aetas" in the 
Preface to the Glossary, none of them gives definite indications that 
these terms designate only a philological or shorter age within the middle 
era. The same may generally be said of the "infimum" or "inferius" 
age." In the De Imperatorum Constantinopolitanorum seu de In- 
ferioris aevi, vel Imperii, uti vocant, Numismatibus Dissertatio, on the 
other hand, Du Cange shows that he means to include the early middle 
ages, especially after Heraclium;°° he repeats this, though less precisely, 
in the Preface to the Glossary. He cannot be accused, therefore, of 
having imagined a “lower” age restricted to the later medieval times. 

This reproach becomes the less justifiable when Prof. Gordon's other 
arguments are analyzed. It is especially the term medii et infimi aevi" 
that he blames. One would gather, from the accusation, that this phrase 
was habitual with Du Cange; but I find it only once in the long Pre- 


E IR L  .“‘‘ ‘ll ITTITIIY"I".lrlllllleleem 

51. In the Glossarium of Paris, 1678, I, Ixxvii-lxxviii. 

52. In section rxr, Du Cange cites, for “Scriptor aevi inferioris,” the Chronicon Montis 
Sereni, which runs from 1124 to 1225. In section LXvnI, there is also “Potta inferioris 
aevi, Leonius Presbyter,” who is of the twelfth century. But isolated cases do not indi- 
cate the span in which they belong. 

53. In the Glossarium of Paris, 1678, Part III, Section 1, p. 1. 

54. Section LXXXII. 
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face; one could also imagine, as we have seen, that it was used very 
indiscriminately, right along with “medii aevi,” thus creating a double 
and confusing terminology: but one of the “consecutive sentences” in 
which Prof. Gordon found these two expressions is not in the first 
edition; it is the heading of section Lxvi, and like all the section head- 
ings, it was added in later editions; that passage shows “medii et infimi 
aevi” used alone. 

Professor Gordon adds: 

It is perhaps worth observing that Du Cange, in his Preface, says nothing of 
infimum aevum, and is perfectly consistent in his use of medium and inferius, until 
he reaches sect. LxIv [read Lxv], and records a wish of Scaliger for "infimi seculi 
Glossaria.” From that moment, as if by some infection, infimum aevum commands 
and confounds his terminology." 


Where, after section Lxv, does "infimum aevum" appear, let alone 
commmand? It seems rather to disappear, after section LXVI, where 
we find the «medii et infimi" expression; "inferius aevum," on the other 
hand, is not confounded or undone, but used twice again (sections 
LXVII, LXxxi1).°* Moreover, Du Cange does not need to quote Scaliger 
to bethink himself of “infimum”: “. . . a nescio quo Poéta infimi aevi 
MS." comes from section xLvr. What is there, indeed, in Scaliger's 
vague term,” that could have suddenly inspired Du Cange to use it in 
so precise a way? 

The term "medii et infimi aevi," therefore, does not find itself at a 
crucial turning-point in Du Cange's vocabulary. This detracts much 
of the importance that has been granted it. Consider, besides, that 
it occurs but once, whereas “medii aevi" and “mediae aetatis" will be 
found at least seven times, and the "infimum" or "inferius" age twelve 
times: can it be argued that this lone expression, lost among others used 
so much more often, will have had a drastic influence on the French 
term? Our facts have already shown the unreality of this conjecture. 
Needless to deny that, thinking of linguistic development, Du Cange 
found a “media” and an “infima Latinitas"; but let us stress the 
significance of the passage drawn from the Index Scriptorum, where 
"Scriptorum mediae et infimae Latinitatis" is parallel with "mediae 
aetatis latinos scriptores": the “media” and "infima Latinitas" are 


_ Tr _—————_—_—_rt_P__ rrrm______—_——————————————€—& 

55. Section LXVI. 

56. Scaligerana, The Hague, 1666, entry Glossaria. The text is somewhat different: “Qui 
feroit un glossaire des Autheurs infimi seculi, feroit bien.” 

57. Op. cit., p. 17, note 1. 

58. It is used also in the Dissertatio on numismatics: e.g. sections xx, xxv.—Here, 
it is changed to “inferioris aetatis.” 

59. Cf. note 56. 
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contained in the “media aetas.” In our view, when Du Cange uses 
“medium” alone with the noun “aevum” or “aetas,” it covers the whole 
of the middle ages; when “infimum” or “inferius” is thus used alone, 
the same is true; when both “media” and “infima” are used, it is with 
“Latinitas” and consequently in a distinctly philological sense. Only 
once do they appear together with “aevum”; and there we may con- 
sider the “medium aevum” as a shorter period than the usual middle 
age°°—without exaggerating the importance of this one singularity. 
The French use of “moyen age” by Du Cange confirms this interpreta- 
tion. 

This was the vocabulary of the writer who, to our best knowledge, 
first used the French term. After him, the Journal des Savants, writ- 
ing about the Glossarium, used “moyen temps" three times, but gave 
no clues as to the span of the term. We may infer that the authors 
were reproducing Du Cange's expression. 

Baillet reserves a little surprise for us, in 1685, when he says: *'Il 
y en a méme qui sentent le moyen áge"—here is certainly a very “inde- 
pendent" phrase! Unfortunately, we cannot tell very clearly the limits 
of this “moyen âge.” The beginning, at least, appears to be the de- 
cadence of the Roman Empire." 

On two occasions, Baillet's citations raise an interesting question: 
Pithou, says he (III, section 414), “etoit le plus docte . . . dans la 
connaissance des Auteurs de moyen aage, et de la basse Latinité"; and 
Du Cange's Greek Glossary, says he elsewhere (III, section 690), 
"servira pour avoir une intelligence parfaite de tous les Auteurs Grecs 
du moyen et du bas âge.” Again, the problem of that “infima aetas." 
Did Du Cange's alleged confusion finally find a victim? Not yet, for 
Baillet has another meaning for “bas âge” and “basse Latinité.” When 
speaking of Pithou, he is referring directly to J. J. Scaliger's description 
of him: *F. Pithoeus doctus in medü aevi scriptoribus," ^? where there 
is no mention of “infima Latinitas"; Baillet adds “basse Latinite,” and 
we must suppose he does it to explain the other expression. Indeed, 
Colomiés, to whom Baillet also refers, simply substituted "Auteurs 
de la basse Latinité”® for the "medii aevi scriptoribus" of Scaliger. 
Here is something even clearer: Scaliger said of Jean Savaron: “Savaro 


60. It would not be impossible to explain this expression differently, by suggesting that, 
since “medium” and “infimum” mean the same thing when used separately with "aevum," 
“infimum” here may be added to strengthen the idea of a culturally lower age. 

61. Op. cit., III, section 449. 

62. Scaligerana, caption Pithoeus. 

63. Bibliothèque Choisie, Paris, 1731, p. 229. The first edition was published in La 
Rochelle, 1682. 
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omnia digessit ad Sidonium, doctus in infimi aevi Scriptoribus”;* 
Baillet repeats: 
Scaliger remarque qu'il étoit habile dans l'intelligence des Auteurs de la basse 


Latinité, c'est-à-dire de ceux qui ont écrit depuis la décadence de l'Empire Romain 
en Occident, et que ses Commentaires sur Sidoine Apollinaire . . . en font foi.” 


With such references, there can be no question of an exclusively post- 
Carolingian period; the "basse Latinité" becomes the Latin of what 
we generally call the middle ages. The same may be said of “bas 
age.” "Leunclavius . . .," said Scaliger, “bene intellixit Graeca Con- 
stantinopolitana et inferioris aevi";?* "Scaliger témoigne," as Baillet 
understands it, “qu’il étoit fort entendu dans la lecture des Auteurs 
Grecs du Bas âge, c'est-à-dire, de l'Empire de Constantinople.” Ob- 
viously, “le bas âge” is not a limited “infimum aevum," but a synonym 
of “le moyen âge.” When, in one case, Baillet wrote “du moyen et du 
bas age,” he was straying from his usual practice, probably to imitate 
the title of the work which he was discussing, the Glossarium ad Scrip- 
tores Mediae et Infimae Graecitatis. 

With Jacob le Long's posthumous work, the French term appears 
once again “independently,” in the “geographie du moïen âge.” This 
period stands between "modern" and "ancient" times, with Clovis at 
the lower limit. 


As we turn to our first English expressions, shall we find them used 
“in their own right?" Not by Camden. He—an historian—speaks of 
poets “of middle age," a “Latine Rythme of the middle time,” and 
poems “of the middle age"! In 1610, again “a Poet of the middle time" 
and a “Poet living in the middle time.” Nothing could be more natural, 
but Prof. Gordon would be forced to scorn all this, smacking as it does 
of the Latin. 

In two instances, Camden gives copious references. “Some poets of 
middle age” are Joseph of Excester (second half of twelfth century), 
Foelix, monk of Crowland (fl. 1281), John Havill (fl. 1200), Gaulfrid 
(second half of twelfth century). The poems “of the middle age""* are 
from Henry of Huntingdon (1080 or 1090— ?), Hildebertus (c. 1055- 
1133), Alfred of Beverley (first half of twelfth century), Walter Mapes 
(twelfth century), Matthew Paris (?—1259), Pope Innocent IV (1243- 


64. Op. cit., caption Savaro. 

65. Op. cit., rit, section 467. 

66. Op. cit., caption Leunclavius. 
67. Op. cit., 111, section 409. 

68. Op. cit., chap. 1. 
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1254), Michael Blaunpayn (fl. 1240-1250), Robert of Gloucester (c. 
1300). Nothing, then, below the eleventh or above the early four- 
teenth century. But in the chapter on Poems, where he distinguishes 
the poets “of middle age” from those of earlier times and those “of 
this our Learned Age,” he cites for the former Claudia Rufina (fl. 
100-110), Gildas (516?-570), Caedmon (c. 680) and a Claudius Cle- 
mens who flourished in 820: if the ninth century be taken, then, as 
Camden’s lower medieval boundary, what a strange reversal presents 
itself! With Charlemagne’s time apparently in mind as a dividing line, 
the English historian outlines a “middle age” which is almost equivalent 
to the supposedly shorter “infimum aevum.” 

The limits that John Selden assigns to his “middle times” are alto- 
gether different. At the lower end we find Cassiodorus (I, 52),°° Theo- 
phylactus Simocatta (I, 112) and Jornandès (1631 edition, I, 164), 
all of the sixth century; this is probably the boundary, although else- 
where (1631 edition, I, 135), speaking of the “middle ages of Chris- 
tianitie,” our author enumerates some writers of the “elder ages of 
Christianitie," among whom are Pope Symmachus, who borders on the 
sixth century, and Saint Gregory, who is definitely of that age." 
Is he thinking of a separate “middle age" for the Church? It hardly 
seems plausible, for in the same passage, alluding to both ecclesiastical 
and secular sources— Boniface of Mainz (680-754), Hincmar (c. 805- 
882), Petrus Blesensis (c. 1135-c. 1205), Anselm (eleventh-twelfth 
centuries); Alfonso II (830), Otto III (980-1002)—he fuses them to- 
gether as "examples of those midle times," apparently not differentiat- 
ing between them. The Historie of Tithes adds another complication 
by stating definitely that the “Consecrations, Appropriations and In- 
feodations" of Tithes "in the midle times" took place “twixt about 
nccc and «cc from Christ." The starting point may shift, then, from 
the sixth century to the eight or even the ninth. 

As may be gathered from the last quotation, the upper limit is the 
year 1200, and here Selden is consistent, for not one of his references 
goes beyond the early thirteenth century. In the passage already cited 
concerning “the middle ages of Christianitie," he calls the remaining 
centuries “later times," indicating that they began approximately 


69. This and the following references, unless otherwise specified, will be to the 1614 edi- 
tion of Titles of Honor. 

70. Selden alludes to Epistles of St. Gregory, and as there are no specifications, those 
may be the Epistles of St. Gregory of Nyssa (c. 331-c. 396). However, the case of Pope 
Symmachus remains. 

71. Pp. iii, 69-70. 
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"CCCC years since”—consequently, from about 1200 to 1215. Why 
such a terminus for the middle age? Did the end of Richard I’s reign 
seem like the threshold of a new period? Here Selden gives no hint. 

Sir Henry Spelman is far more explicit. For him, the feudal period, 
beginning with William the Conqueror, is preceded by a Saxon or 
intermediary era. The “middle-age-dialect” is Saxon.” In Icenia™ he 
again makes a distinction between the “Normanni” and the “Scriptores 
medii seculi.” 

A similar division of time may have been in the mind of Peter 
Heylyn,'* who alludes only to Aethelstan, Melkinus Avalonis (fl. 560), 
Gildas Albanius (+512). Nothing, at least, can show that he may have 
thought of the later centuries. 

The greatest puzzle lies in Thomas Fuller’s two passages. With “the 
Greeks of that middle age," he would seem to associate Constantine 
Porphyrogenetus (905-959); yet, in The History of the Worthies of 
England," “the middle times" extend from King Edward III (1327- 
1377) “till within our remembrance”! Why the “middle times” should 
begin just then is hard enough to say; but why this inconsistency? If 
absent-mindedness seems too simple an explanation, then we must infer, 
until other and clearer examples may be found, that Fuller thought of 
unrelated historical sequences, each with its own middle age. 

The obvious conclusion is that uniformity is not the outstanding 
quality of our English terms. Different points of view determine their 
meaning. Add the fact that after Camden, Thomas James says “middle- 
aged writers”; Selden, “Authors of the middle time,” “the Latine of the 
middle times,” “a Chronologer of the middle times in Greece” ;"* Spel- 
man, “middle-age-dialect,” “Scriptores medii seculi," “Authoribus medii 
temporis”; add that all of these writers—like most of the others in the 
English list'^—were nevertheless historians, antiquaries, or at least, like 
the librarian Thomas James, scholars whose writings often contributed 
to history; add all this, and what remains of Prof. Gordon's statement, 
on the basis of his own criteria? 


Our English practice has been simple and consistent. We had Middle Age early, 


72. The Original, Growth, Propagation and Condition of Feuds and Tenures by Knight- 
Service in England, Chap. x, in The English Works of Sir Henry Spelman Kt., London, 


73. In The English Works . . . , p. 136. 

74. Examen Historicon, London, 1659, pp. 9-10, 11. 

75. Church History, Y, century 1v, 16. 

76. Page 44. 

77. Cf. von Watt's German term. 

78. In Prof. Gordon’s list of four seventeenth-century authors, only two may be con- 
sidered historians or antiquaries. 
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probably first of the vernaculars, and we had it from the historians in its original 
comprehensive sense." 


In the English texts, we are furthest removed from the Renaissance 
meaning of earlier Latin expressions; we have an intermediary period, 
but the idea that this is a lapse between Ancient and Modern Civilization 
has been lost. Camden, perhaps, retained something of it, for he found 
in writers up to Claudius Clemens a certain polish and refinement; 
Charlemagne’s revival of learning probably seemed to him as the last 
flash of Antiquity. 


Among the Latin authors, the humanist-bishop Giovanni Andrea still 
heads the list. It may be futile to look for an earlier reference, but when 
we consider that, in 1469, “media tempestas” is used twice in the same 
letter, apparently without the slightest hesitation, it seems plausible to 
imagine that the term was not entirely new, even then. Of course, tri- 
parted divisions had been common before Andrea’s time, but what we 
have in mind is the special way in which he used such an outline: an 
intermediary period between Antiquity and his own Modern Time. In 
this, “media tempestas” is original, and very close to the “middle ages” 
of today.” 

It is possible that Joachim von Watt’s expressions did not cover as 
large a span; all we can gather is that the “media aetatis autor non 
ignobilis” was Walahfried Strabo (+849); that the “exempla dona- 
tionum et chartarum mediae antiquitatis” began with Theodoric III," 
going on beyond Charlemagne; and that the “mediae aetatis Chronica” 
are of the time of Henry III's death (1056). Marcus Welser, cited by 
Professor Gordon, yields even less, for if a fourteenth-fifteenth-century 
codex helps to date his “infima antiquitas”,it leaves the “media” without 
specifications.® In Canisius’ work, where the earliest writer to be used 
“ad historiam mediae aetatis illustrandam” is S. Hippolytus (280), the 
lower limit is clear enough; the upper terminus is not as definite, as the 
latest work cited (Joannes Malanus, Catalogus scriptorum, qui contra 
Judaeos scripserunt, 1580) comes up to Canisius’ own time. As for 
Jacques Sirmond, who cites one reference (Sidonius), his “media aetas” 

79. Op. cit., p. 10. 

80. K. Borinski (op. cit., pp. 112-113), who knew only Andrea’s first passage, asserted 
that “media tempestas” stood for the Christian interim as defined by Cusa: an era ex- 
tending from the time of Christ to the Day of Judgment. His argument, based on “recen- 
tiores usque ad nostra tempora” (and helped by an incorrect punctuation of these words), 
is not confirmed by our second passage, which is very clearly worded. 


81. This is Thierry III (+691), son of Childéric II. 
82. Opera historica et philologica, sacra et profana, Norimbergae, 1682, p. 794. 
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is that of the purists.** Bacon’s expression, though much broader, is also 
subject to reservations: as history becomes a succession of rare revivals 
of learning, with long periods of ignorance (“media mundi tempora”) 
interposed between these Renaissances, it happens that the intermediary 
era between the Roman civilization and Bacon’s own time—one of the 
barbarous interims—coincides with what we call the middle ages. This 
more restricted concept is found in Georg Horn’s Arca Noae (1666) and 
Orbis Politicus (1667), where the “medium aevum” encompasses a span 
of twelve centuries, from about 300 to 1500.°° 

Our best example of the philological term is in Vossius, who an- 
nounces, when writing of “medii aevi” poets: “continebo me intra 
Latinos: quos a Severi temporibus [193-211] ordiar.”* He begins, 
indeed, with Tertullian (c. 155-c. 222), and going on through Sidonius 
Apollinaris, Ausonius, Prudentius, Prosper, Arator, Corippus and others, 
he ends with Petrus Apollonius Collatius, of the seventh century; this 
seems like the upper limit, for he concludes: “Adderem et alia de proxi- 
morum temporum poetis."** As Vossius is a grammarian, small wonder 
that his middle age fails to correspond to the more usual “medium 
aevum”; be it noted that, running from the second to the seventh cen- 
tury, it also fails to correspond to the span (fourth-fifth-century to 
Charlemagne) assigned to it by Prof. Lehmann. 

Some authors changed the meaning of their term. For example, 
Voetius at first divided the “inter media aetas” into two definite parts 
—the first running from 600 to the tenth century, the second from the 
tenth century to 1517 (a Protestant terminus); later, he fused the two 
parts into one “intermedia aetas" of Church history.** Here again, 
through a specialized view of the centuries, the author finds a middle age 
that coincides closely with the general concept. An even greater change 
comes over Cellarius’ “middle age”: the full title of his 1676 work was 
Nucleus Historiae inter Antiquam et Novam Mediae, hoc est, ab Augusto 
Caesare ad Carolum Magnum in Occidente, ct ad captam a Turcis Con- 
stantinopolim in Oriente productac; this division between Occidental 
and Oriental history produced a shorter middle age in the West; but in 


83. Prof. Gordon has shown this clearly: of. cit., p. 17, note 2. 

84. A demonstration of this point may be found in Gordon, op. cit., pp. 12-13. 

85. Cf. ibid., p. 4. 

86. De arte grammatica, Amsterdam, 1635, p. 302. 

87. Ibid., p. 300. 

88. Selectae Disputationes Theologicae, 1639 (published in 1648), II, 737; Exercitia et 
bibliothecae studiosi theologicae, ard edition, 1685, pp. 200, 316, 830 ff.—It is to be 
noted that Giovanni Andrea divided the “historias medie tempestatis” into “veteres” and 
"recentiores"; and that, in the French Academy’s definition of 1694, the “moyen âge” also 
came to an end in the tenth century. 
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the Historia Mediu Aevi (1688) and the Historia Nova (1696), where 
this distinction no longer exists, the difference between the two middle 
ages disappears, leaving only one with the capture of Constantinople as 
the terminus. The lower boundary also underwent a decided shift: in the 
first edition of the Historia Antiqua (1675), ancient history ends at the 
birth of Christ, and in the 1685 edition, it is prolonged to the age of 
Constantine.” 

The other Latin writers do not give sufficient indications. Johannes J. 
Hoffmann, like Hadrianus Junius” and Philippe Labbe, merely names 
three periods: the ancient, middle and “more recent” times. This mode 
of expression, however, is not without interest, as it might lead us to 
believe that the modern or contemporary times were excluded from the 
general outlook.” But without definite dates or some line of demarca- 
tion, nothing seems to prove that, to our authors, the “more recent” 
times represented a period different from their own. Labbe certainly had 
no such distinction in mind; in his Index copiosissimus poetarum Grae- 
corum ac Latinorum, aliorumque scriptorum veteris mediae ac recen- 
tioris aetatis, the latest writers mentioned are presumably those of the 
“recentioris aetatis”; and we find, among the latter, F. Pithou, S. Sweer- 
tius, J. Sirmond, and none other than Labbe himself! The same is true 
of “media antiquitas”;°? Rhenanus merely adds a “prisca antiquitas", 
and we may assume that these two, together, make up the whole of the 
past, leading up directly to modern times; though “antiquitas” does not 
mean “tempus” or "aevum", it may be considered here as a substitute 
that does not change the meaning of the whole term.” 


For Rhenanus as for the others, we may conclude, then, that the ad- 
jective was the essential word, and the only constant in all our citations; 
even when “media” changed to “intermedia,” the significant idea was 
not modified, but stressed. 

When the Latin and French terms revealed a definite span of time, 
we found, more than once, that their meaning was very close to that 


89. Cf. G. S. Gordon, of. cit., p. 15, note 3. 

90. In the Dedication (dated 1575) of his Batavia (1588): "vasto illo et immenso 
veterum, recentiorum, mediaeque aetatis scriptorum oceano." His meaning is the same, 
although the wording is somewhat different from that of the other two. 

91. Selden does something of this kind by ending the "middle times" at the thirteenth 
century, before the “ater times.” 

92. Cf. Rhenanus, von Watt, Welser, Taubmann, Goldast, Spelman. 

93. Welser, it is true, added an "infimam antiquitatem," but von Watt before him, 
Taubmann, Goldast, Spelman after him, do not seem to have needed such a term. More- 
over, von Watt, Goldast and Spelman used “media antiquitas" along with “media aetas," 
"medium aevum" and "medium seculum," without making any apparent distinction. 
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which still prevails; and when writers simply put the “middle” age 
between Antiquity and Modern Times, without further indications, they 
too may be said to have anticipated a general and vague manner in which 
we use the same expression today. As might have been expected, others, 
at the beginning, interpreted these new symbols in their own special 
way; but it cannot be shown that the “philologists” were particularly 
responsible for the several variations; on the contrary, it was the his- 
torians and antiquaries—especially those among the great English 
scholars of the seventeenth century—who used “middle age” and “mid- 
dle time” with little or no uniformity. We must, therefore, reverse Pro- 
fessor Gordon’s conclusions, which were all too favorable to the his- 
torians; in reality, the philologist-historian distinction was unnecessary 
and misleading, for some of the great men we cited were active in both 
fields; besides Du Cange, there is Sir Henry Spelman, for example, 
whom history led ever so often into linguistic inquiry. 

At any rate, even when “medium aevum,” “moyen age” and “middle 
age” had limited meanings, they referred to times which, as it happens, 
can be incorporated into the more recent conception of the middle ages. 

All these general and restricted terms appeared very frequently in the 
seventeenth century, but the Latin forms arose much earlier, in the wake 
of the Renaissance spirit. Of course, other expressions existed at the 
same time: how much more often did the authors of these centuries 
inveigh against the “misty,” the “dark,” the “ignorant,” the “barba- 
rous,” the “monkish” or the “Gothic” age! These were more vehement 
and polemical phrases—some of which, in passing, were not too strong 
for the anti-clerical Michelet, even in times of Romanticism and Medi- 
evalism! But they did not join to the idea of barbarity that view and 
interpretation of history which is all contained in the words “medium,” 
“moyen” and “middle.” | 

NATHAN EDELMAN 
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